MILL   ON   BENTHAM   AND   COLERIDGE

are points of the utmost importance both to the
economical and to the moral well-being of the whole
community. And the State fails in one of its highest
obligations, unless it takes these points under its parti-
cular superintendence; unless, to the full extent of its
power, it takes means of providing that the manner
in which land is held, the mode and degree of its
division, and every other peculiarity which influences
the mode of its cultivation, shall be the most favour-
able possible for making the best use of the land: for
drawing the greatest benefit from its productive re-
sources, for securing the happiest existence to those
employed on it, and for setting the greatest number of
hands free to employ their labour for the benefit of the
community in other ways. We believe that these
opinions will become, in no very long period, universal
throughout Europe. And we gratefully bear testimony
to the fact, that the first among us who has given
the sanction of philosophy to so great a reform in
the popular and current notions, is a Conservative
philosopher.

Of Coleridge as a moral and religious philosopher
(the character which he presents most prominently in
his principal works), there is neither room, nor would
it be expedient for us to speak more than generally.
On both subjects, few men have ever combined so
much earnestness with so catholic and unsectarian a
spirit. *We have imprisoned,' says he, 'our own con-
ceptions by the lines which we have drawn in order to
exclude the conceptions of others. J*ai trouvt que la
pfapart des sectes ont raison dans ivne bonne partie de
ce qtfeUes avancent, mai$ non pas iant en ce gu'elles
That almost all sects, both in philosophy and
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